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THE authorities of Berlin have been much agitated over 
the subject of lofty buildings, and, after much discussion, 
a new code of building laws has been adopted to go into 
effect next year. The problem relating to tall buildings is 
solved with a facility hardly possible elsewhere, by the 
simple process of forbidding absolutely the erection of any 
structure for dwellings more than seventy-eight feet high ; 
or the renting to tenants of more than five stories in any 
apartment-house. Most houses in Berlin are built around 
interior court-yards, and after the new rules go into force, 
no court-yard can be built with a less area than 600 
square feet; nor can the smallest dimensions in any 
case be less than sixteen and one-half feet. The present 
law requires that every dwelling shall have one fire-proof 
staircase, but this is to be improved upon by providing 
that in all new houses every floor above the'second must 
be accessible by at least two fire-proof staircases. It is not 
possible in this country to rule propertyowners in such an 
arbitrary manner, but it would undoubtedly be for the 
general good if more stringent building laws could be en- 
forced in all large cities. There is too little regard shown 
for either life or property, as is testified to by the hundreds 
of disasters that occur every year which can be directly 
traced to defective building laws or to the neglect of 
those who should enforce such as there are. 





THE projectors of the pass-around-the-hat-assessment 
companies, not content with seeking to palm off upon the 
public a system of life insurance that does not insure, and 
which they themselves assert is not life insurance, seek 
further to mislead the public by adopting as parts of their 
titles, the names of old and trust-worthy life insurance com- 
panies. Nearly all of the best life companies have been 
thus despoiled of a portion of their titles. For instance, 
the Mutual Life involuntarily contributesa portion of its title 
to the “ Mutual Life and Maturity Company ” of Washing- 
ton, and also to the “ Mutual Life and Accident Associa- 
tion” of New York; the Mutual Benefit of Newark, finds 
part of its name appropriated by the “ Mutual Benefit Life 
Association of America,” whose head office isin New York ; 
the Equitable finds its title reproduced in the “ Equitable 





Reserve Fund Life Association” of New York; while the 
Home Life finds its title duplicated by the “ Home Benefit 
Association” of New York, of which concern N. D. Mor- 
gan of unsavory memory, is president. We might con- 
tinue the list, but our readers will readily call to mind 
other instances where these projectors of assessment com. 
panies have stolen “the livery of Heaven to serve the 
devil in.” This misappropriation of titles of respectable 
companies gives unscrupulous agents of the assessment 
concerns an opportunity to practice great deception upon 
the public. It is well to be on the look out for them, and 
when solicited, to make certain that the concern they repre- 
sent is not masquerading under the stolen title of a respect- 
able company. 





AT the Empire Oil Works fire at Hunter’s Point, last 
Wednesday, in attempting to draw water from a cistern on 
the premises, the Firemen caught a tartar, for instead of 
water a stream of acid came sissing through the nozzle. 
This is claimed to be but an instance of the dangerous 
condition of the soil of Hunter’s Point about the oil works ; 
refuse oil and chemical acids and liquids used by the oil 
purifiers seem to saturate everything thereabouts, and it is 
no wonder that a fire once started fairly is hard to get 
under control. It was not many years ago that old Hunter 
engine in an effort to get a stream on a raging fire in the 
same vicinity made a serious mistake in taking suction 
from one of the gasoline cisterns which lie about promis- 
cuously. The boys got to work on the pumps and soon 
a powerful stream was seen passing from the nozzle. As 
the stream struck the flames. the firemen say, a line of 
fire darted back from the body of the raging element to 
the hose and quicker than it takes to tell the occurrence 
there was an explosion and old Hunter engine lay a use- 
less wreck. The immediate combustion of the stream up 
to the pipe attached to the hose is conceivable, but how 
the fire communicated with the engine, unless it ran along 
the outer surface of the hose, is unexplainable. The very 
small amount of air admitted to the nozzle would scarcely 
allow combustion within the hose, no matter how combus- 
tible the liquid or gasses therein. 





THE city underwriters still have under consideration the 
numerous perils by which the dry-goods district is threat- 
ened. Various suggestions have been made and acted upon 
for improving the risks therein located, and the underwrit- 
ers have expressed their satisfaction at the readiness dis- 
played by the propertyowners in adgpting the means pro- 
posed for securing greater safety. Buildings in the dry-goods 
district are no worse in their construction, nor do they pre. ° 
sent more fire hazards, than the average commercial build- 
ings scattered throughout the city, but the fact that in the 
limited area of this district there are concentrated values 
aggregating from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 accounts 
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for the solicitude of the underwriters. It is not surprising 
that they, in common with the owners of the property, are 
anxious that there should be an abundant water supply in 
the district; that the buildings should be altered so as to 
present greater obstructions to the advance of flames; that 
the means of fire extinguishment should be increased; in 
short, that the hazards surrounding this vast concentration 
of wealth should be reduced to the minimum. The mer- 
chants, however, still complain that the underwriters do 
not meet them hilf way in this matter, by reducing rates 
proportionately with the improvement of the risk. But 
the merchants who thus complain lose sight of the fact that 


for years they have been having their insurance at rates 
that were altog:ther too low, and that, ia justice to them. 
selves, the companies should have long since made more 
decided advances than they have done at this late day. 
They have not failed, however, to give full credit for all 


improvements to risks, and where such improvements have 
been material, they have not advanced the rates as they 
otherwise would, accepting the improvement in lieu of a 
higher premium. It is a good thing for all concerned that 
there happens to be so great a concentration of values in 
so small a section of the city, for it has led’ to better in- 
spections of buildings and a more general recognition of 
many hazards that architects and builders industriously 
strive to conceal. . Their discovery in the dry-goods district 
buildings provokes the suspicion that they exist elsewhere, 
and that means adopted to reduce the hazards in this 
locality can be applicd with equal efficacy to the 
generality of commercial buildings. Within the past 
few weeks there have been a number of serious fires 
in different parts of the country, whereby business 
blocks, supposed to be well built, have been speedily 
reduced to ashes. The new Syndicate Block in 
Minneapolis was a case in point. It was animportant and 
valuable structure, and one that the superficial observer 
* would have said would not be likely to burn. But a fire broke 
out, and, owing to faults of construction, the flames spread 
so rapidly through the immense building that it was nearly 
destroyed before the firemen could subdue them. In San 
Francisco upwards of thirty business buildings were de- 
stroyed, including one theatre and an exhibition hall, the 
losses as reported amounting to $300,000. While it is a 
good thing for the underwriters to use every endeavor to 
secure proper means of fire prevention and protection in 
the dry-goods district of New York, the numerous fires 
occuring in the business portions of other cities indicate 


that si:ailar measures might be adopted elsewhere with a } 


fair prospect of reducing the aggregate fire losses of the 
year. There are a good many eggs in the dry-goods dist- 
rict basket, to be sure, but that is no reason why the nests 
that are scattered all over the country should be over- 
looked. Commercial buildings generally would be materi- 
ally improved by the adoption of the safeguards that have 
been approved for the dry-goods district. While the under- 
writers have been waiting for years for the conflagration 
that is to destroy millions of dollars worth of property 
in this particular locality, millions have been destroyed in 











minor conflagrations that have wiped out hundreds of 
commercial buildings and their contents, regarding the haz. 
ards of which the underwriters had exhibited NO special 
anxiety. While it is right and proper to look out for the 
large risks, the underwriters cannot safely ignore the 
smaller ones. The dry-goods district does not embrace 
all the hazards, nor the most dangerous ones, that under- 
writers should exercise themselves about. 











THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


ie THE SPECTATOR of last week we indulged ina some. 

what lengthy criticism of the plans and methods 
adopted by the above named Association. In that article 
we showed, by quotations from the amended constitution, 
that the original plan of the Association has been per. 
verted, and that the whole management of the concern js 
vested in five or six men; that, in fact, the members of 
this Association are at the mercy of the few men who have 
secured the offices. We continue our criticism in this issue, 
and our excuse for devoting so much time and space to this 
concern lies in the fact that it is the largest and most pros- 
perous of all the assessment companies, and that its mana. 
gers and agents, with an effrontery that would do credit to 
any professional confidence operator, herald it as the safest, 
best and cheapest form of life insurance ever devised. 
In their efforts to secure business for themselves, they 
do not hesitate to attack the old and reputable life insur. 
ance companies—whose experience has proved the wisdom 
on which that system is based—and to threaten to institute 
legislation that will ultimately destroy what they term “the 
level-premium companies.” An Association for which so 
much is claimed, and whose managers propose to effect 
such a revolution in life insurance, should be, like Czsar’s 
wife, above suspicion, and this the Mutual Reserve certainly 
is not, either in its plans or its management. 

The Mutual Reserve, notwithstanding its high sounding 
pretensions, does not provide life insurance in any sense of 
the word. While its officers and agents, when soliciting pat- 
ronage, claim to sell life insurance of the safest and best 
quality, in their dealings with State officials or with persons 
who know what life insurance is, they distinctly deny that 
they deal in life insurance, or are subject to the laws that are 
applicable to the regular life companies. The Association 
does not guarantee anything, and any representations that 
its plans provide for life insurance are deceptive and fraudu- 
lent. Whenamember receives a certificate which ostensibly 
secures to his beneficiaries at his death, the sum of $10,000, 
there is no guaranty given whatever that such sum will 
ever be paid ; the certificate, which is the binding contract, 
and all that the Association can be lawfully held to, simply 
says that the amount named therein shall be paid from the 
death fund, and when the death fund runs short, an assess 
ment will be made to make up the deficiency. If these 
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assessments are paid, and the officers are honest, the claim 
may be satisfied. ‘Beyond this nothing is pledged, and, of 
course, a promise to pass around the hat when a death oc- 
curs does not constitute life insurance. ‘ 

Great stress is laid upon the reserve fund, and it is 
worth while to see what this is. It is provided in the con- 
stitution that of the met assessments collected, seventy-five 
per cent shall be paid into the death claim fund, and 
twenty-five per cent into the reserve fund. (In our issue 
of last week we showed how the constitution has been 
amended so as to permit the officers to scale down the 
assessments to meet expenses.) This reserve fund is placed 
in a Trust Company, “for the exclusive benefit of the 
members of the Association” and the “interest on the 
same, as it accrues, shall be placed by the said Trustees 
to the credit of the death fund, to be used in providing 
for the current death claims.” The constitution further 
provides: “After the expiration of each period of five 
years, during the continuance of a certificate of member- 
ship, a bond shall be issued (bearing interest at the rate of 
four per cent per annum, payable to the death fund) for 
an equitable proportion of the reserve fund, and the princi- 
pal of said bond shall be available fen years from its date 
towards paying future dues and assessments under said 
certificate.” Agents of the company represent that this 
feature of the plan will make a certificate self-sustaining in 
a short time. It will be seen, however, that under the 
most favorable circumstances, a member could only realize 
upon his proportion of the reserve fund after fifteen years 
of membership; at the end of five years he gets a bond 
representing his share of this fund then accrued, but ten 
years more must elapse before he can use this in payment 
of assessments or dues, the interest on the bond going to 
the death fund. But there is slight probability of a mem- 
ber ever receiving one of these bonds, for the reason that, 
aftera few-years have elapsed, all the accumulations of 
the reserve fund will be required to meet death claims. 
This will be seen by reference to the rates of assessments 
charged at different ages. For instance the rate per $1000 
for a person 25 years of age is $1.00; 40 years, $1.44; 60 
years, $4.50; 65 years, $7.00. But the person who is ad- 
mitted at 25, continues to pay $1.00 and uo more, so long 
ashe continues a member. No account is here taken of 
the increased mortality of advanced ages, but the young 
member gets the benefit of the youthful rate even when 
he isan old man. The increase of mortality among the 
older members is recognized by increased charges for the 
older ages in the table of rates, but no provision is made to 
meet this mortality in the case of those who enter in their 
earlier years, As a consequence, the reserve fund must be 
relied upon to make up this deficiency, for the death rate 
must inevitably increase with advancing years, and no 
funds to meet these claims are provided otherwise than in 
the reserve fund. The reserve fund will not, therefore, be 
available as a basis for issuing bonds with which to make 
certificates self-sustaining. On the contrary, the probabil- 
ity is that the reserve fund will be insufficient to pay the 
death claims as they occur with the increasing years of the 





members, and it is certain more frequent assessments will 
be rendered necessary. The legitimate life companies 
provide for their members growing old, by charging them, 
during their youth, a sufficient amount in excess of what 
the insurance costs to compensate for the advanced ages 
when the member pays less than it costs. In the best of the 
assessment companies the rates are readjusted every five 
years; that is to say, a member entering at age 25 is 
charged the rate for that age until he becomes 30, and 
then the rate is advanced to what is an equitable rate at 
that age, and it is again advanced at age 35, and so on, as 
long as the certificate lasts. But the Mutual Reserve has 
discarded all these provisions, and recklessly offers to “ in- 
sure’ a member at age 25 at the rate fixed for that age till 
he is 70 or 100 years old, if he lives so long. Thus this 
Association promises to utilize its reserve in two ways— 
first, by paying it out to satisfy death claims, and secondly, 
by dividing it among the members after it has been con- 
sumed by the first method. We have shown, however, 
that the reserve fund is not likely to grow too rapidly be- 
cause of the constitutional amendment which gives the 
officers full authority to “sweat” all assessments made, 
and use any portion of it they please for expenses. But this 
deception in regard to the reserve fund is made much 
of by agents, and, no doubt, many members have been in- 
duced to take certificates under the belief that the reserve 
fund would not only eventually make their certificates 
self-sustaining, but was also a guarantee that the sum 
named therein would be paid to their beneficiaries. Under 
the present constitution and management of the Associa- 
tion, the reserve fund is simply “a delusion and a snare.” 

This Association claims to be conducted in an econom- 
ical manner. An analysis of the annual report made by 
the officers to the Superintendent of Insurance, shows 
their alleged receipts and disbursments for the year ending 
December 31, 1882. From this it appears that there were 
1609 certificates in force at the beginning of 1882, that 
6892 were issued during the year, and 503 were cancelled. 
The average amount of so-called insurance named in each 
certificate is not far from $5000, and the average age of 
members is 43 years. For a $5000 certificate each member 
is required to pay $20 admission fee, $2 for medical exami- 
nation, and $10 annual dues, while the assessment at age 
43 is $1.56 per $1000, or $7.80 for a $5000 certificate. 
The income of the Association during 1882 may be thus 
stated: 


Admission fees 6892 members, $20 each............-.6-4 $137,840 _ 





Annual dues + “ $10 per $5,000.........--0. ,920 
“ “ 1609 " FE kan. 5 onqeewi ee » 16,090 
Medical fees 6892 members, $2 each... ......-- ++ e eee eee 13:784 
Admitted receipts from assessments........ ss .ee-eeees & 73,098 
TOUR PECTS 65a. 6 i cccccts Siec sees sesees $309,732 


The disbursements amounted to $86,230, of which sum 
$34,250 only was paid forlosses and claims. We are aware 
that this statement of receipts does not agree with 
the statement made to the Insurance Department, 
for in that document account is made of only $7061 on ac- 
count of membership fees, and $50,470 for annual dues, the 
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total receipts being given at $136,672. This is accounted 
for by the fact that agents securing members are allowed 
the entire amount of the admission fee paid by such mem- 
bers and thirty per cent of their annual dues, the home office 
taking no account of the sums retained by the agents. 
Members pay their money all the same, whether it is re- 
ported to the Insurance Department or not. The report 
shows that out of all the money paid in by the members, 
only $34,230 was paid “ for losses and claims.” If the re- 
ceipts were over $300,000 last year, what will they be this 
year, when, it is claimed, the membership is now nearly 
15,000? At this rate, the Association will receive at least 
12,000 new members this year, making a total of about 
20,000 at the end of the year. Each assessment made now 
brings in $70,000, and six or more will be made before the 
year closes. The account for the year should stand about 
as follows : 





Admission fees, 12,000 members, $20 each...............0- $240,000 
Annual dues 6: ” eee eee eee 120,000 
“ es 8,000 old “ NET. tains rcataeaseriiaely 80.000 
Medical fees, 12,000 members, 2 “ .......eeeeeeees 24,000 
Six assessments on 20,000 members at average age of 43, 
ROME BE000 COPUNCALES 6.0 cece cccssecewns + vsses 936,000 
NE oo tcanaes atersats, aeeeeselnceoaien $1,400,000 


It may be said that our estimate of receipts is extrava- 
gant, but Mr. Harper says, in a recent circular, that their 
receipts from assessmeuts alone averaged $4000 a day, which 
would considerably exceed our estimate of total receipts. 
Assuming that the gross amount realized from assess- 
ments will be honestly appropriated to the payment of 
death claims and the maintenance of the reserve fund, 
there will be $464,000 to be divided among the officers and 
agents. But there are “ pickings” to be taken out of the 
assessments, the sums thus realized being subject to “the 
expenses incurred in collecting the same” and to various 
other expenses, in accordance with the provisions of the 
amended constitution. Under this provision a contract 
was entered into with the treasurer, Dr. Bissell, by which 
he was to receive five per cent of all assessments as a con- 
sideration for his services. It is extremely difficult to find 
traces of the ‘‘economical management’ regarding which 
so much is said. On the contrary, the few men who have 
obtained control of this Association, and who have amended 
its constitution and by-laws to suit their own ideas, real- 
izing that they have a “good thing” are working it for 
all it is worth, to them. 

We have said above that “the whole management of 
the concern is vested in five or six men.”” Ostensibly this 
is so, but, as a matter of fact, E. B. Harper, the president, 
and Charles R. Bissell, the treasurer, virtually constitute 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Association. They are the 
managers, and what they say is law. Mr. Harper is an 
autocrat as to the general management of the concern, but 
Dr. Bissell, who is a large capitalist, has his way largely re- 
garding the finances. D. M. Caldwell, vice-president, is a 
general agent, and receives all the admission fees and thirty 


cs 


do the soliciting for such commission .as they can induce 
him to pay. He has nothing to do, therefore, but super. 
vise their work and draw his profit from it. F.T, Braman, 
who is the secretary, is understood to be a relative of Mr. 
Harper. He is reported to have been aclerk in a butcher 
| shop ora fish market, or both combined, and has little or no 
| knowledge of insurance. His position is reduced to a 
merely clerical one, the duties being performed under the 
dictation ofthe president. N.W. Bloss is second vice-presi. 
dent, another merely clerical position. In addition to being 
treasurer, Dr. Bissell is also medical director. Under the 
original constitution, it was made the duty of the secretary 
to “ keep all records of the Association, to receive the ad. 
mission fees, dues and all other moneys belonging to the 
Association, and to serve all notices or notifications per. 
sonally or by mail.” Under the amended constitution the 
treasurer is to receive all moneys, but the secretary is still 
required to serve “all notices or notifications.” Thus, 
while the secretary is required to do the work, the treas. 
urer was accorded a contract by which he was to receive 
five per cent of all moneys collected by assessments. Dr, 
Bissell, Dr. Caldwell, Dr. Bowden, present assistant med. 
ical examiner, and Secretary Braman, have all come into 
the Association since Mr. Harper became president; they 
were friends of his, and owe their appointments to him. 
They are not likely to find any fault with Mr. Harper's 
management as long as their compensation is liberally pro. 
vided for. The board of directors comprises E. B. Harper, 
Charles R. Bissell, D. M. Caldwell, F. T. Braman, B. G. 
Bloss, (the projector of the Association), N. W. Bloss, and 
Alfred Taylor, an attorney whose firm attends to the law 
business of the Association. The other directors are resi- 
dents of St. Louis, Baltimore, Elmira, and Albany. Five 
constitute a quorum, so that it will be seen that Mr. Har- 
per and his friends can hold a directors meeting whenever 
they choose. The board of directors is empowered to 
elect three of their numberas an Executive Committee, 
“who shall appoint such medical examiners as they deem 
necessary, audit death claims, and shall determine all 
salaries and expenses, and shall have the power to make 
contracts with general agents and others for the further- 
ance of the business of the Association and for the benefit 
of members. They shall exercise a general supervision of 
the business of the Association subject to the approval of 
the board.” Thus the board of directors virtually relegate 
to the executive committee full control of the affairs of 
the Association. This committee consists of E. B. Har- 
per, D. M. Caldwell, and N. W. Bloss, who, in turn, vir- 
tually delegate their powers to Mr. Harper. An annual 
meeting of members is held in February, at which time 
the directors are elected. As the members are scattered 
all over the country, there is, of course, but a slim attend- 
ance at the annual meeting. Asa matter of fact, it con- 
sists mainly of officers and agents, all interested in perpet- 
uating the present management. The election of the 








per cent of the annual dues paid by members introduced 
by him. He has a certain number of the Eastern States 
assigned him, which he works by means of sub-agents, who 





board and the reelection of the officers is, therefore, a mess 
matter of form. Indeed, it would be almost impossible 
for the members to depose Mr. Harper, their “old man 
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of the sea,” for it would not be practicable for enough 
members to get together to outvote the officers and agents 
and the proxies they can readily obtain. Should an at- 
tempt be made to secure proxies in an interest hostile to 
him, to be valid, they must be registered with the secretary 
at least ten days before an election occurs, thus giving 
Mr. Harper abundant notice of the movement, and oppor- 
tunity to defeat it. As we have said before, the members 
are absolutely at the mercy of the officers of the Associa- 
tion, and that means E. B. Harper, president, and Charles 
R. Bissell, treasurer. These two men control it as abso- 
lutely as though it was a partnership and they the only 
members of the firm. B. G. Bloss, who organized the 
Association and was its first president, and his son, N. W. 
Bloss, are provided for, but have nothing to do with the 
management. B.G. Bloss is general agent for a number 
of the Western States, receiving the same compensation 
that Dr. Caldwell does, viz.: all the admission fees and 
thirty per cent of the annual dues paid by all members 
introduced by him. Mr. Harper stated to us that the 
reason the names of B. G. and N. W. Bloss were omitted 
from the published lists of directors was because agents 
found that the reputation of B. G. Bloss was such that 
the name of Bloss in the list of directors was an obstacle 
in the way of securing business. Since our article of last 
week was written, new circulars have been printed with 
the names of both Blosses in the list. 

The literature circulated by the Association partakes 
largely of the character of the president. It is bombastic, 
blatant, superficial, and full of misrepresentations. It is 
intended to captivate the unthinking, but will not bear 
analysis. Many of their circulars are made up of garbled 
extracts from reports of prominent life insurance authori- 
ties, which are so twisted as to convey the idea that these 
gentlemen endorse the Mutual Reserve Fund Association. 
That this is wholly untrue, will be seen from an extract 
which we publish in other columns. The published reports 
of receipts and disbursements are false and “ doctored,” the 
account of receipts failing to show large sums that were 
collected, and the statement of disbursements covering 
items that are not legitimate expenditures, and that would 
not be approved by any State insurance official. Mr. 
Harper admitted this to the writer, when he said that he 
had spent much time in the legislatures of different States 
in the interests of assessment companies, and, of course, he 
had to be paid for his expenses. As we were then discuss- 
ing an item in his last annual report of about $9000 lumped 
as “assessment and other general office expenses,” we con- 
cluded that his “legislative expenses” were included under 
that exceedingiy elastic head. The Mutual Reserve has 
had a phenominal success as an assessment company, partly 
through the medium of its false and misleading literature, 
partly because of the unrestrained misrepresentations of 
its agents, and partly because its reserve fund attachment 
to the assessment system seemed to promise security to the 
members. That the plan is deceptive, and has been per- 
verted from what it was originally, by constitutional 
amendments that have opened the door to maladministra- 





tion of trust funds; that the management is virtually con- 
trolled by two or three men; and that misrepresenta- 
tion is a prominent factor in presenting the Association to 
the public, we have abundantly shown. As this Associa- 
tion is the most prosperous of its class, so we believe it to 
be one of the least worthy, and in no sense entitled to 
public confidence. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE Standard Oil Works fire at Hunter’s Point, last week, luckily did 
not cost the insurance companies a penny for the main risk, although 
they cover some small lines exposed, which caused a trifling loss to the 
interested companies. But every such fire revives the thought that, 
oil risks of all kinds should be somewhere concentrated and isolated, 
so as to remove the danger to surrounding property. The exposures 
were admirably protected on this occasion and the danger of a spread- 
ing conflagration was very light, but there might readily exist a combin- 
ation of unfavorable circumstances which would have altered the whole 
situation and proved very destructive of property in the vicinity. 


THE Fire Patrol returns are out again showing the returns of the 
companies for the first half of the present year. The totals are the 
highest for many years and over $400,000 in excess of the income re- 
ported from January to July in 1881, and over $150,000 mure than for 
the same period last year. It must be remembered that while the in- 
come has thus increased, the number of companies has dimished. It 
is fair to charge the increased income to the rates of the Tariff Associa- 
tion and the good work that Association has done in promoting the 
practice of demanding higher rates on risks not rated. Not the least 
important consideration is that the increase has been secured at a rate of 
commission averaging less than fifty per cent of the commission paid in 
1881 and 1882, thus enhancing the’ net income of the companies by 
the difference. The Patrol returns very clearly prove that there is a 
boom in rates in this city, quiet but sure, and that with reduced com- 
missions the companies are getting better net prices than they have re- 
ceived in many years. 

THE news from Boston about the vigorous work*being done by the 
underwriters in that city to prevent rebates being paid, either by brokers 
direct, or the assureds employees, acting as brokers, has started the old 
matter of speculative brokers in this city into fresh life. Whether it 
can be as effectively done here is an open question. There is a 
committee of the board having the subject in charge and they will prob- 
ably make some kind of a report shortly. 

THE arrest of one Ferdinand Neumann a New York insurance broker 
on the charge of passing worthless checks at Long Branch, did not 
cause any surprise here among the fire insurance companies by whom 
he has been known for some months as an unprofitable customer. He 
has been so repeatedly brought up with a round turn for practices not 
recognized as legitimate that the Long Br-nch charge seemed only a 
natural sequel. Neumann compromised the worthless check difficulty 
with the hotel proprietor, but his credit here is no better on that ac- 
count. He used to do business for respectable firms, but we are advised 
that his failure to pay over collected premiums, was long ago dis- 
covered, 


THE possibility of aggressive action towards non-tariff companies by 
the Tariff Association members affords a topic of conversation occasion- 
ally, but even as a hot weather theme it is a failure. ‘This is a favorite 
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subject with a few impracticables whose ideas of business in this city 
are utterly out of joint. Probably the non-tariff offices would be 
willing to pay a liberal bonus if their “regular” rivals would adopt 
some scheme of non-intercourse or something which would smack of 
persecution. We fancy the president of the Williamsburgh City would 
like such a fight as that better than a compliance with his own pro- 
posal of a $1000 forfeit for each violation of the tariff. 


% % ? 


* . 
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THE most ridiculous thing we have heard of lately is the conduct of 
a corporation which held a three years’ policy on their property in one 
of the best city companies. The managing official who effected this 
insurance last year was displaced a few months ago, and one of the 
first things he did was to seek a friendly broker’s advice about the 
corporation’s insurance. Of course the broker saw a big commission 
ahead and advised the new official to cancel the three years’ policy at once: 
A new arrangement was effected with another company, at a higher rate 
and the old policy cancelled. Now comes the joke of it. The last com- 
pany instantly arranged for reinsurance with the first company and 
the net result of the transaction is that the cofmpany which held the 
original three years’ policy got short rates for carrying the risk one 
third of the time and then received about as much for one year’s in- 
surance on one-half the amount insured as formerly on the whole, 
This broker must have had a persuasive way of managing his friend, 
the official. 

* * # 


A SIGNIFICANT transaction was reported last week. A block of 
nearly one-quarter the entire stock in a local company, held by a single 
family was disposed of to one individual. The significant part of it is 
that the buyer is not an insurance man and bought the stock at a trifle 
under the latest auction quotation and below the par value of the stock. 


te es 


THERE is blundering story going the rounds that the president of a 
city company is about to make another voyage to England to complete 
the arrangements which were initiated during a former trip, to reinsure 
his company, and represent thereafter a large British company in this 
country. The name of the Caletonian of Edinburgh is freely men- 
tioned as the coming company on account of the intimacy between its 
representative, who lately left the country, and the president mentioned, 
but we are most positively assured that there isn’t a word of truth in 
the story. 

- % i 

THE increased rates on cotton risks in the Sunny South is one of the 
hopeful signs of improvement in that section. There is considerable 
grumbling of course among the merchants, but the underwriters have 
the statistics in their own hands and may easily convince the doubters 
that there has been, as a rule, no money in the cotton risks heretofore. 
The Southerner knows the dangers of fire too well to omit a day’s in- 
surance on his cotton risks, and this single fact is conclusive as to the 
necessity of higher rates. The cotton crop without insurance would 
be a poor investment for the South. 


% % 


THE companies generally report a revival of business, which is hope- 
ful of increased income for the Autumn months. Renewals at better 
rates are common in the matter of mercantile risks. 

wf oe <P 

ON Monday morning, City underwriters enjoyed a hearty laugh over 
the two-and-a-half column of ‘‘ Insurance News” in the Daily Herald, 
The object of the writer was evidently to “boom” the project for an 
expensive reservoir system by showing the dangers of fire. To accom- 
plish this end the article is padded with ancient statements and wise- 
saws from Patrol reports, annual essays read in conventions of un- 
derwriters, and street “interviews.” But the climax is reached by the 
comparative figures given in support of the general proposition. The 
losses for the whole year for the entire country as reported for 1882 are 
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given in comparison with the fire patrol returns for the city only for six 
months. The contrast is of course as unfavorable as it is absurd and 
nonsensical. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Misrepresentations of the Mutual Reserve Life Fund Association, 


IN the literature circulated by the above named Association, much stress 
is laid upon certain garbled extracts from the reports of several State in. 
surance Officials. These extracts are intended to convey to the reader the 
impression that these officers endorse the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As. 
sociation. Knowing full well that these officers were misrepresented, the 
editor of The Insurance Times addressed letters to them enclosing copies 
of the circulars containing these garbled extracts. The following answers 
from these gentlemen appear in The Times issue of last week : 


STATE oF New HAmpsuire, 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 
ConcorpD, August 11, 1883. 

Dear Sitr—Your note calling attention to a pamphlet of the ‘“‘ Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association,” containing an extract from an annual 
report of mine misquoted and fraudulently used to bolster up that con. 
cern, is received. 

I can only say the unscrupulous trickster who fished out the pretended 
extract must have known from the context that the like of his insurance 
project was not at all in my thoughts when that paragraph (mutilated) was 
written. I was speaking of ‘‘term insurance” based on confirmed mor. 
tality tables, and, of course, fortified by all the rules of scientific life in- 
surance. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association has no authority to include 
me among its indorsers. Yours, very truly, 

OLIVER PILLsBury. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, 
MapIson, August 13, 1883. 

DEAR Sir—Replying to your favor of the 10th inst., would say that I 
have never given my indorsement to the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation. The quotation it gives from me was never given as applying to 
co-operative insurance. The Home Benefit Association, and the Equit- 
able Reserve Fund Life Association, of New York, have published this 
same quotation as applying specially to each. 

I inclose copy of correspondence with the latter concern, which will 
show the indorsement to have been wholly unauthorized. It is equally 
unauthorized as to the others. Yours, very truly, 

PHIL. L. Spooner, JR., 
Commissioner of Insurance. 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE, 
Mapison, April 16, 1883. ) 
Geo. F. SNIFFEN, EsqQ., Secretary Equitable Reserve Fund Life Association, 

New York: 

DEAR S1r—In reply to your favor of the 12th inst., would say that un- 
der our law you can cnly be authorized to transact business in this State 
by special act of the Legislature, the first session of which will be in 
January, 1885. Under no circumstances can you be permitted to transact 
business in this State until such time. I notice your prospectus quotes 
me as approving your Association and its plan. As I have never done 
either, I think I am justified in putting your concern down as a fraud. 

Yours truly, 
PuiL. L. SPOONER, JR., 
Commissioner of Insurance. 


In reply to this Mr. Sniffen attempts to excuse his fradulent use of Mr. 
Spooner’s name by saying that he copied the extract ‘‘ from the literature 
circulated by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, and was re- 
garded as expressing your views on the plan of life insurance presented 
by that Association.” 

The following letter is from the Hon. Julius L. Clarke, for many years 
Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 

West Newron, Mass., August 17, 1883. 

Your note-of the toth inst., calling my attention to a circular issued by 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, in which I am 
made to appear as indorsing the Association and its management, was 
thankfully received. In response to your inquiry I may say that while 
laboring, as I did, for more than two years prior to the present, to protect 
the people of my State from the gross impositions of a numerous class 0! 
untrustworthy co-operative organizations, I had frequent occasion to instl- 
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tute legal proceedings against their representatives, who were clandes- 
tinely seeking business and collecting moneys in Massachusetts, in viola- 
tion of its laws, securing conviction and penalty in every instance save 
one, in which the defendant forfeited bail and fled the State. Referring 
to this and kindred matters in one of my official reports, I wrote the para- 
ph which appears in the circular named. It indorsed no association 
or management, though commending an apparent and honest purpose on 
the part of very many to comply with statutory requirements. — It had no 
reference whatever to the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York, and its use, therefore, by that concern, as an indorsement of itself 
or its management, is wholly unauthorized, deceptive and dishonest. 
Juiius L, CLARKE. 


The following is from Hon. Stephen H. Rhodes, formerly Insurance 
Commissioner of Connecticut : 


Joun Hancock Mutuat Lire Insurance Company, 
OFFIcre, 16 SEARS BUILDING, 
Boston, Mass., August 20, 1883. 
STEPHEN ENGLISH, EsqQ., 21 Nassau street, New York: 

DEAR SIR—The item in the pamphlet of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, to which you call my attention, is a ‘‘ garbled” extract from 
a paragraph upon term insurance contained in my Report as Insurance 
Commissioner for 1875. It had and has no mere reference to the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association than it has to the next century. Neither 
my 1875 report nor any other ever written by me contains any intended 
indorsement of co-operative insurance. Respectfully yours, 

S. H. RHODEs. 


ExTRACT FROM THE N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 


We want to ask Mr. Harper some questions. Did you not get some 
subscriber to make inquiries of a well-known mercantile agency in regard 
to your company, take a portion of this confidental report which spoke of 
your concern with some degree of respect, omit portions which con- 
demned you, and then send it to your agents as an endorsement? If you 
did do this, you did an unwarrantableand disreputable act. But, further, 
having done it, did you not absolutely and positively deny it, and call 
some of your employees about you and compel them to deny it also? 
Furthermore, did not your so-called actuary write a letter to your agents 
and enclose with it your garbled report of the mercantile agency? We 
believe you did all this, and, consequently, we believe you to be unsafe 
to trust, disreputable, and unworthy of confiderce. 

Some of the agents of the Mutual Reserve have been in the habit, as 
we are informed, of representing that E. B. Harper is a wealthy man, and 
one of the members of the family of the well-known Harper Brothers, 
publishers of this city. Both these statements are unqualifiedly false, 
and are used simply to deceive. 

As Mr. Harper is so anxious to quote from Cemmissioner Pillsbury, 
here is what that gentleman said in reply to an inquiry relative to assess- 
ment insurance : 

“In reply to your inquiry I have only time to say that I should be very 
unwilling to leave my family with no other reliance than such as is offered 
by the class of make-shifts to which you allude. They promise nothing. 
If they did, they have nothing behind to back a promise except passing 
round the hat for such contributions as may be dropped in. Having 
nothing to hold them together, they dissolve like lumps of sand almost 
within five years, disappointing those who trustinthem. This is in accord- 
ance with my observation. True, the mystic tie or other craftsmen sign 
may hold them together a little longer, but even this fails to give them any 
permanence, 





The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 
Tue following is the President’s address delivered by J. M. De Camp be- 
fore the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest at the meeting 
toom in session at Chicago: 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


““fethered on an isthmus, with an island for atheme.” Limited by propriety to forty 
minutes, 1am expected to sweep the horizon, and bring to view the purposes and 
performance of the past, as well as the plans and possibilities of the future of this 
Association in particular and of Underwriting in general. You will surely pardon 
me, therefore, if I'should decline to examine balance sheets, parade statistics, discuss 
commissions or cyclones, criticize the policy of companies, omit to draw a contrast 
between Eastern and Western profits, or Northern and Southern moral hazards, or 
dwell on the evils of term business, which we may well leave to the ‘‘ Daniels who 
come to judgment,”’ especially as it is a judgment of condemnation. I shall there- 
fore, best fulfill ty conception of this opportunity by treating of matters more di- 
rectly concerning our membership, composed largely as it is of field-men, who, while 
| have ideas and plans, and independent thoughts and ambitions, execute the 
will and policy of their respective companies, with whose management we, as an as- 
Sociation, have nothing to do. 


RENEWED INTEREST IN STATE BOARDS. 


The conspicuous and salient feature of the insurance situation since our last meet- 
ing is the revived interest in State Associations and Local Boards all over the 


In New England, the burning of shoe factories suggested co-operation in meet- 





ing the unusual and es losses with more adequate premiums; out of which 
has grown a ‘‘ New England Exchange,"”’ which promises better results to the 
— England business in general than any other movement ever inaugurated in 
that quarter, 

ow York State is also thoroughly aroused and equipped with superior facilities 
to lift the business toa higher plane of profit. ew York City has by degrees 
placed its controlling hand on various industries and exacted higher tribute for in- 
demnity, and made commendable progress in their Tariff Association. They have 
Leviathan evils fastened on their business, hike barnacles to a ship, that st no- 
where else, and are incidental to a = 4 the magnitude of whose operations is the 
pens wonder of the age; and amid its whirl and bustle, the assured is as remote 
rom the direct influence of the companies as though living in Colorado. So that 
New York also is moving in the right direction. 

The Virginia, Texas, Arkansas, and Southeastern Associations are examples of 
of unusual activity in the South, where men familiar with its peculiar hazards have 
the control of measures which are sure to place the business there on a more profi- 
table footing. 

I have had the pleasure twice in recent years of meeting Southern underwriters, 
and the warmth and courtesy of their manners distinguished as they are, is sur- 
passed by their readiness in debate and vigorous thought in addressing themselves 
to the problems of the profession. | No nobler men adorn our guide any where 
than one meets atthe Atlanta and New Orleans. 

All the Western States are now in the full persecution of State board work, and 
you will be gratified to know that in those States immediately identified with this 
association, 895 Local Boards are in operation, 323 of them having been formed 
since our last meeting. Surely this is a cause of most hearty congratulation, 
and significant comment by the insurance press and the head management of com- 
panies. 

The proceedings of some of these State boards are replete with practical sugges- 
tions, and show a grasp of thought and appreciation of the perils and needs of the 
various localities that must command the attention of companies, and advertise the 
fact that additional powers lodged with them would be used with intelligent discre- 
tion. State board ———— means much hard work, gentlemen, and many 
who ‘‘have borne the burden and heat of the day” are here to report operations and 
prospects, and to receive hints and suggestions for the furthur handling of the vital 
and delicate interests committed to their care. 

I share the spirit solargely from my relations to State and other organiza- 
tions, that I can not use my time more profitably than to dwell on some features of 
State board work, and the relations of Agents to their companies. 


FEATURES AND FUNCTIONS OF STATE BOARD WORK. 


We will not argue the necessity for State boards, and whethef a benefit to com- 
anies or not. They exist, and would not had there not been a necessity for them. 
fen do not voluntarily organize, and plan, and give valuable time to the general 

good merely as a pastime, or for self-glorification. Our business is too engrossing, 
and too serious to allow of wearing the epauletted glories of the dress parade. 

We are pressed into the work by the conviction of the absolute necessity of doing 
something in our immediate fields to improve rates, forms and practices. State 
boards raise no question of powers and privileges, for they aim not to‘usurp the 
prerogatives of individual management ; they beget no antagonisms, for they are 
not organized for personal and selfish aggrandizement. They see an evil and ** 
for it; ‘" they see the hydra head of gasoline and strike it. They do the thing 
nearest at hand, and do it with the readiest tools theyhave. _If companies will fur- 
nish them more weapons and ammunition, the slaughter will be more effective. 

If out of association grow courtesy, consideration and fraternal regard, anda 
better knowledge of each other's motives and character, they are important, but 
subsidiary, benefits. Fellowship is not the parent of co-operation, but co-operation 
begets fellowship. It is the stern discipline of necessity which rears the fortress of a 
State board against the horde of evils which sweep over the plains of underwriting. 
It is true that over the walls and battlements often grow the fragrant flowers of 
friendship, which breathe upon our tired spirits ‘‘ odors like those borne on the 
south wind from a bank of violets." 

It is the disgrace of demoralization which determines concerted action; and 
hence, well educated in ccrrect forms and rates, we move as by a common impulse 
to redeem our chosen business from the practices which make it disreputable. Such 
was the origin of the Ohio State Board in 1872, the first of its kind. Said Mr. Mar- 
shall, at Detroit, eleven years ago, ‘‘ We felt the need of reform and unity of action 
to accomplish it, and after consultation, determined to take hold of the work in 
earnest, feeling that we understood the defects and also the road to reform. We 
stood tremblingly at Dayton, hardly knowing whether our action would be approved 
by our superiors or not, but feeling within our inmost souls that somethiag ought to 
be done, that some action should be had, and thankful are we that something was 
done.” 

Such is the spirit of conviction, gentlemen, that organizes State boards; and 
born of such disinterested motives, they cannot fail as independent factors or 
auxiliaries to higher organizations to render yeomen service in the battle for reform. 

I believe that companies are now prepared more unanimously than ever before, 
with here and there an exception, to encourage, sustain and approve their mo- 
tives and mission. They are the best means of organizing local boards, of 
watching and influencing legislation, and of seeing to the general adoption of 
reformatory measures. The field being limited, the members know personally 
the character of each town and the characteristics of each agent, and they have 
an influence in obtaining the assent of the agents to new agreements and rules; 
and where this assent cannot be obtained by mild persuasives and arguments 
addressed to the reason and conscience of the agent, a State board is in a posi- 
tion, either through itself or its united influence on the companies, to recom- 
mend and execute mandatory measures, which, though a last resort, are some- 
times rendered necessary by the weak and faltering attitude of agents towards 
these measures of reform. 

In some cases State boards have exercised, by the tacit consent of companies, 
executive functions, and issued State rates of a mandatory character. The Ken- 
tucky whisky schedule and the New England shoe factory tariff, are notable in- 
s'ances of the wisdom and success of such movements. For over two 
years all companies have been governed by a whisky tariff in Kentucky, where 
many companies are carrying each over a million liability, distributed through 
several hundred warehouses; and it is to the credit of the Kentucky State Board 
alone, which wisely conceived this measure, that it has been operated with entire 
satistaction both to the companies and the assured. We need not discuss how 
far this authority to make mandatory State rates shall extend, but ventures ot 
this kind on country stores, flour and paper mills, and other special hazards, 
where the fatality or peril is great, would be sanctioned by companies who, 
while not officially recommending such departures, as surrendering any of their 
powers, will sustain them when endorsed and enforced by the concurrent action 
of influential underwriters. 
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BEST METHODS oF STATE WORK. 


In some States the work of establishing and maintaining locat boards is best 
accomplished by district committees, either under the directicn of state officers, or 
other organizations jointly interested. That this is the most effective and beneficial 
way is not clear to my mind, unless all perform equal service, and are prompt and 
energetic intheir action. It has this merit—that it keeps alive active interest in the 
organization ; but it depends on every State agent doing his full duty, and sharing 
with others the labors and responsibilities. Where this is not dome the work neces- 
sarily lags; besides, it is unkind and unjust to fasten such duties on the few and at 
the expense of certain companies. 

The employment in some States of a salaried commissioner or paid secretary, 
where the right man can be found with the requisite tact, nerve, patience and intel- 
ligence, is, on the whole—as we find matters—the best plan ; and while companies 
are apt to object to the gross expense when assessed directly on the aggregate 
business (though really not as great as when scattered through many local assess- 
ments and expcnse accounts of their specials), it is infinitessimal compared with the 
increased premiums they receive. 

The advantages of a commissioner lie: 1st. In his representing no particular 
company, but the ambassador of all, which magnifies his office and powers. 2d. [n 
his ability to devote sufficient time to each place to see it thoroughly rated. 3d. In 
his availibility to visit points needing immediate attention before evils pass beyond 
an easy control. 4th. In the uniformity of his work and methods, the clearness and 
consistency of his reasons ; his experienced ease and skill in handling cases of dis- 
cipline, overcoming objections, and explaining the meaning of rules and new agree- 
ments, All this begets a unity and thoroughness in the principles of State board 
work, which enables it to take shape and form as a consistent and completed whole. 

The Commissioner's work should be followed and supervised by the executive, so 
that assistance can be rendered at any stage where the influence of a particular 
company or companies is required. And in these emergencies we should be ready 
to render the service without the fear or favor of the agent, if he is clearly incor- 
rigible, to the extent of withdrawing the commission. 


How SHALL RATES BE MADE? 


I answer, by the agents, if they will only do it with dispatch, unbiased judgment, 
and sound intelligence. 

Local boards are not formed simply to adopt rules and regulations for the pro- 
per conduct of the business, but to establish a discriminating system of rates adapted 
td their locality, taking into consideration the class of buildings, their height, area, 
fire-walls, occupancy, exposures, width of streets, prevailing winds, water supply, 
fire service, and such other physicial features as bear upon the possibility and con- 
trol of conflagrations. 

That the average agent of five years’ experience is competent to make rates no 
one will deny. That among the numerous agents in each town, there are three to 
five who are capable of adjusting rates through the training they have received by 
constant instruction from special agents and correspondence with officers, must be 
admitted ; and if they only would furnish a satisfactory tariff, much labor and ex- 
pense by companies and committees would be saved, but they do not often do it. 

Too many local boards are so hedged with parliamentary rules and tactics, have 
so many officers, committees and amended by-laws, that they begin to consider 
themselves as independent of the companies, who pay the bills, and treat requests 
and orders from them as disagreeabie intrusions. 

Where agents realize that they are conveniently organized for the better carrying 
out of sound rules of practice adopted by their principals, and which are not advisory 
and optional, and to make and sustain adequate rates ; where there is no element 
within their ranks seeking to shape legislation for their own selfish advantage; 
where they do prot, at their pleasure, reduce rates once made, and where the rating 
power is distributed and rotative instead of concentrated and perpetuated in a few, 
such boards are not disturbed by committees and commissioners, It is the princi- 
1g governing the majority of a board that determines whether or not agents shall 

x their own rates. 

I have personally, from long intercourse with local agents, the highest regard for 
them asaciass. 1 know and sympathize with their efforts and strifes for business. 
They are alert, energetic, and intelligent, often influential, and successful as busi- 
ness men, and of social distinction in their communities. I believe they perform 
their work of soliciting, recording, reporting, and a with conspicuous fidelity 
and promptness, as compared with those holding trusts for other institutions, and 
no one can surpass me in cordial and instant acknowledgment of their services and 
valuable relation to the business; but from causes herein enumerated, and because 
their numbers have so multiplied, and competition become so sharp and fierce, it 
comes to pass that those who would rise to the necessities of an advance in rates, 
and an improvement in forms, are handicapped by others whose fear of the conse- 
quences determine them to go to any length to ‘gratify the assur:d and tie on to 
a company who will take their business without question. 

his is why most efforts to advance rates through correspondence with local 
boards are futile and provoking, and companies are put to the necessity of sending 
committees or commissioners, either to do the work themselves or jointly assist the 
board to doit. It is always desired by companies that boards shall adopt adequate 
rates with cheerful and readv approval, and it is only where they stoutly decline that 
companies unitedly agree to refuse the business at lees than the proposed rates; for 
companies will not, they can not, lose control of the business for which they have 
iven hostages to their conscience and to their stockholders, and which they are 
und to protect. 


AGENT'S OBLIGATIONS. 


Authority exists and should be recognized and respected by agents without its 
active entorcement. We all have our relations as subordinates to our business 
superiors. We all are agents in the sense that we execute the will and the wish of 
our directors and head officers. It is, therefore, no reflection on an agent's man- 
hood, or invasion of his rights, and no violence to his self-respect to insist on obedi- 
ence to certain rules and rates made for the government of the business. 

A party — a commission of authority and compensation from a company 
—a tax-burdened, law-abiding, and loss-paying company—is bound by all moral 
and equitable laws, by all considerations of honor and business repute to be the 
agent of that company, and in his intercourse and dealings with his constituents he 
is to guard his interests, and occupy no doubtful grounds as to whom he is serving, 
or for what party—assured or insurer—he is agent. Let him draw the distinction 
sharply between a broker and an agent. Business men will not only respect his 
character, but his authority and his business more highly if he is identified with his 
company, and supports rather than apologizes for its claims and requirements; and 
he should endeavor by all timely and judicious means to impress upon his customers 
and the public the rights and necessities of his business. 

Manufacturers and tradesmen hesitate not for an instant to put an increased price 
on their commodities when the law of supply and demand, change in tarift or other 
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causes politic, require it. Likewise 4 my should maintain that companies under. 


stand their business; their experience has been disastrous, they have met excessi 

losses and extraordinary conflagrations, often caused by careless or criminal pe 
through absence of proper building laws and deficient fire department which it & 
the duty of the public to provide, and they also should have the sagacity to see the 
business men will readily pay fair and adequate rates. : 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE PUBLIC, 


Business men are reasonable and simply want discriminatton if their risk is 
superior, and that should be accorded them. The ‘schedule system” of ratin 
which establishes a minimum for the best built building and least hazardous onat 
pancy, adding for height, area, deficiencies, exposures, etc., is the most just and 
satisfactory that can be devised, remunerative to the company, and justly appreciat. 
ed by the assured. It taxes the imperfections and offers inducements for better. 
ments in a graduated reduction. 

The public have a right to ask that companies be so economically managed that 
the tax will be only such as will afford ample security and a reasonable profit to the 
investors ; but while admitting that it is the duty of insurers to grant indemnity at 
the smallest possible cost, this can only be done by a reduction in expenses, which 
are under the control of companies, and by a reduction of taxation and fire waste 
which are not under their control. Self-interest and preservation will keep the ex. 
penses down, if for a time 7 are too excessive; but the other important matters 
have to be reached through the slow processes of enlightened public opinion 
which influences legislation, both municipal and State. Hence, we charge for risks 
as we find them, and it is because they are defective in construction and protection 
that we need higher rates. 


LEGISLATION TO LESS*N THE FIRE WASTE. 


As underwriters, we discharge our greatest duty and obligation when we en- 
deavor, individually and collectively, to influence legislation to lesson the fire waste, 
Some may contend that this is no more the duty of underwriters than of any other 
class of citizens. Granted, but as our minds are constantly engrossed with the fire 
hazard and our business so affected by it, we are eminently qualified to lead public 
opinion until safer conditions exist. An attorney is more valuable in avoiding liti- 
gation than successfully conducting it It should be the greater glory of the 
physician to prevent than to treat disease. s 

A closer alliance is needed between the assured and insurer, especially in large 
cities, where not only the dangers are greater, but likewise the ability and enter- 
prise to avoid and control hazards in the interests of safety to all concerned. 

Perhaps the most signal illustration of the benefits to accrue in the future by the 
more frequent consultation between insurance companies and propertyholders was 
the recent conference in New York, between influential owners in the dry goods 
district and a committee of leading underwriters, where the threatening perils of 
height, imperfect walls, immense and startling aggregation of values, with deficient 
water supply and fire service, were pointed out with such graphic clearness that 
assurances of remedy and measures for ampler protection are being inaugurated. 

Out of these conferences between the public and underwriters should grow legis- 
lation to supervise the construction of buildings; to provide cisterns, water-works 
and well equipped fire departments; to arrange for city inspectors, armed with 
police powers to examine factories and other dangerous hazards, and to see to de- 
fective flues, disjointed stove pipes, improperly arranged steam apparatus, furnace 
boxes and settings; to the safe disposal of ashes, oily rags, clippings and shavings, 
and to the storage of inflamm«bles ; to establish fire inquests on the origin of fires, 
which would diminish incendiarism; to abolish municipal licences and enact a 
simple state law which, like the one in Indiana, would tax the net receipts after de- 
ducting losses paid. 

If this reform should reduce the number of companies and agents and the volume 
of premiums, it would not be an ‘‘unmixed evil,’’ but rather ‘‘a blessing in dis- 
guise ;"’ for it now appears as if companies, in spite of the perils, were recklessly 
risking their capita) by loading on liabilities in every city and state by multiplying 
agencies, increasing lines, and offering extra inducements to swell the premiums 
without regard to profit. Surely the odds are against us, if this carnival of flame 
goes on unchecked by any effort of ours. Companies cannot forever stand the 
st'ain of sixty and sixty-five per cent loss, and thirty-five and forty per cent expense 
without something breaking. 

The conditions now stimulate over-insurance. Rapid depreciation of cheaply 
built buildings, absence of inquests, the educated fear of tire which prompts full in- 
surance, the multiplicity of untrained canvassers who exercise poor judgment as to 
values —all these conditions impose on companies a larger burden of the hazards at 
less consideration than is the just and original intent of insurance. Hence, while 
we must increase the rate pending improvements, this is but a partial solution, and 
our mightiest efforts should be directed to arouse and influence proper legislation 
to reduce the criminal waste of fire. 


SPECIAL AGENTS’ OPPORTUNITIES AND DUTIES. 


Next to the opportunities of local boards in large cities, I know of no agency so 
well adapted to secure these reforms than through the medium and influence of 
special agents. They are gentlemen of experience, observation, education and 
superior address, traveling widely and constantly, meeting agents, attorneys, mer- 
chants, editors, politicians, city officials and fire marshals ; and I would urge them 
to keep in mind the opportunities they enjoy, and by argument and persuasion seek 
to influence the powers that be. There are two duties of a special agent to which I 
wish particularly to refer. ‘ 


INSPECTION OF HAZARDS. 


I regard the business of inspecting risks and acquainting the office with the good 
and bad points of hazards as the most important branch of a special agent's duties. 
In no way can he be more valuable to his company and more correctly educate the 
agent than by his knowledge of hazards and pointing out the special dangers Te 
quiring extra precautions. Many times on their rounds have they suggested im- 
provements, which, being kindly received by the owner and immediately adopted, 
saved the companies and assured from loss : 

I sometimes fear this work is not prosecuted as vigorously an conscientiously as 
formerly. Dowe have old time inspection s!ips and sheets covering ten to fifty risks? 
Is not the pressure upon them to get business and tv canvass for new risks and ad- 
ditional agents, besides the excitement of frequent adjustments, such as to prevent 
close supervision or render it tame and tedious? One cannot personally inspect 
the risks, enter the buildings, and thoroughly know them, without spending two or 
three days ataplace. ‘The custom of a passing call, or a few hours’ visit to an 
agent you have not seen for a year, is most reprehensible, and of but little perma- 
nent value to a company. : 

As a class, however, linew of no set of men who more dearly earn their salaries 
than special agents, whether engaged with a small company for several States, oF 
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with a large company in a single State. Few men in any business are called to 
endure the fatigues and discomforts of travel, exposure to inclement weather, late 
hours, irregular meals, and other physical hardships, and at the same time despatch 

rofessional duties involving much detail, clearness and aceuracy of statement, as 
falls to the lot of the special agent. wae is 

Special work also means absence from home and the soft and refining influences 
of wife and mother. It means throwing the responsibility of the education and 
training of the children on the lonely but courageous wife, when it properly should 
be shared by the husband and father. It means that sharp devotion to duty in the 
field which prevents proper ministration to the invalid wife and child, and perchance 
a summons 'o the dying couch of those we love dearer than life. All honor to the 
heroic devotion, to the self-sacrificing spirit of toil and conscientious performance « f 
duty which characterizes the special agent! ; : : 

Our profession is one of toil, constant, unremitting,* laborious toil. One can 
hardly take a respite or vacation without feeling he is sacrificing some interest of 
his company, and that his presence is necessary at his post of duty. But it is un- 
complaining toil, because there is inspiration in the business, a fascination in its 
absorbing variety, and wonder at its constant development. 


CULTIVATE A GOOD FEELING AMONG AGENTS, 


There is another duty the special agent can perform better than anyone else. It 
js to stimulate his agent with sentiments of good will and charity toward his brother 
agent—his associate, not his rival. Listen not to — statements and com- 

aint; of bad faith, but let every one see to it that his agent practices those kindl 
and delicate graces of respect and consideration for each other which sweeten life 
and render easy the yoke of co-operation. 

What agents need most of all is mutual respect and confidence in each other. 
Why cannot there be the same lofty ideal of honor among them that characterizes the 
medical or legal fraternity? They are governed by an etiquette and propriety, both 
written and unwritten, that scorns todo a mean or unprofessional act. Surely 
agents should dignify their business in the public eye, and in their own estimation, 
by acode of ethics which would ostracize the one who should take advantage of 
another's expirations, curry favor with the assured by disparaging companies, or 
seek to impose the responsibility of advanced rates on the more loyal agent, while 
he, forsooth, was cowardly and conveniently absent. I know of agents in Paducah 
and Charleston who readily exposed their registers toa brother agent, and who 
faithfully take charge of another's renewals in his absence. It is this honorable 
guardianship of another's character and jealous regard for one’s own reputation 
which “feels a stain like a wound,’ that should animate the agency corps. We 
need mcre of it even among managers. 


HIGH PERSONAL CHARACTER. 


Co-operation is only possible and profitable when based on confidence that what 
is pledged will be performed at whatever cost of personal inconvenience or 
advantage. 

This confidence depends on character. It behooves us, therefore, to cultivate 
characters above reproach. Capital is something, but character is everything. 
Capital and character make a strong combination; but capital may be swept away 
by unforeseen calamities, while character is solid and inherent and cannot be de- 
stroyed. It is the coral growth of years, the accretion of good habits and principles, 
the attrition of waves of adversity and temptation that sweep over one, out of which 
we emerge erect and radiant. 

Boards of trade and commercial bodies sit in swift and merited judgment on mem- 
bers who disgrace their calling by unbusinesslike practices. Our profession and 
Boards of Underwriters should likewise be purged of all elements that are unreli- 
able and dishonorable. Thei indeed shall ‘‘ harmony and correct practice" be the 
capstones in the temple of our profession, the foundations which are built on the 
eternal rock of faith in individual honor. 


Our ASSOCIATION. 


Gentlemen, we find ourselves assembled in convention as members of the ‘‘ Fire 
Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest.’’ This is its fourteenth annual meet- 
ing. Projected in weakness and doubt, with no idea of its present commanding 1m- 

rtance, it has grown with our growth and strengthened with our strength. We 
oe aided it, and it has benefitted us, It is not a parliament or congress with 
delegated powers and legislative functions. It does not exercise as much authorit 
as the smallest State Board. Such is not its object, and very properly so. Eac 
State and section can best regulate its own peculiar matters; but as a forum for 
discussion, as an arena for intellectual activity and literary expression, giving form 
and substance to the thoughts and feeling of our lives, as a school for teaching the 
principles of underwriting, as a force to mold public opinion and educate to a 
tight appreciation of the dignity and honor of our profession, it is of incalculable 
benefit to all of us. It gives us breath of charity and culture, begets confidence, 
stimulates inquiry, fosters professional pride, suggests trains of thought and aspir- 
ations which lead to reform and higher attainments in scientific and technical know- 
ledge. 

Coming here annually from various States, we bring into the common treasury 
our wealth of thought and experience, and with mutual regard and hearty fellowship 
strike hands, refresh ourselves, and return to our duties stronger, braver, manlier 
men. The moral power of such an association is immeasurable, and to perpetuate 
its influence and keep alive its interests is the heritage the founders and ex-presi- 
dents would bequeath to the oncoming members. 


ABILITY OF EARLY PROCEEDINGS. 


No onecan read the early proceedings of this body without being impressed by 
their force and practical use to the fraternity; and that we have not drifted away 
from the anchors cast down at the early meetings we have but to recall the sub- 
jects suggested in a most able and comprehensive report of the Executive Com- 
mittee at Detroit in July 17, 1872. 

1. The formation of local boards and establishment and maintenance of adequate 
and uniform rates of premium. 

2. Securing more care and uniformity in writing policies. 

3. Some mode of obviating the evils of loose and indefinite underwriting, such 
as: Granting permission of other insurance without notice; granting extra privil- 
eges without extra charge ; hasty adjustments and payments of losses. 

4. Procuring by legitimate means the repeal of existing laws and preventing the 
enactment of new ones that are burdensome in the matter of taxes or unjustly re- 
Strictive to our companies. , 
1S Ensuring fidelity on the part of local agents to the trusts committed to their 
charge. 

6. Co-operation in field work, and especially as to scutinizing the character, re- 
sponsibility, and efficiency of local agents. : 

7. Writing at any agency or office on a risk situated in another locality without 





first having made a rigid investigation as to the character of the risk and existence 
of an established rate thereon. 

8. Encouraging and instructing local agents how to fix rates according to the 
hazard of the risk. 

g. Discountenacing the creation or fostering of local prejudice among local 
agents. 

10. Requiring local agents representin 
resented by them into local boards, and 
board, 

Another resolution which contains the vital principle of every local board to-day, 
was adopted at that important meeting, offered by Judge Cary, ‘‘ That when a rate 
has been once fixed by a local board, said board shall not be allowed to reduce such 
rate within twelve months, unless there shall first have been an improvement of the 
hazard, and not then, except in regular meeting, and by a two-thirds vote.” 

These reforms had been agitating field men for years, but this was the first for- 
mulation of them into crystalized expression, and is a declaration of objects and 
platform of principles eminently worthy of this body and essential to the proper con- 
servation of the business. 

The early members of this association impressed their conscience and intellectu- 
ality on its proceedings in a remarkable degree, and we owe them a debt of grati- 
tude and appreciation, especially tu that trinity of founders—Bliven, Blodgett, and 
Marshall—which we can not pay nor forget. A score of other names are on our 
tongue to mention, whose memory will always be green within our hearts, who 
have aided with pen and voice to make this Association the distinguished success it 
is. 


our companies to put all companies rep- 
governed by the rates and rules of such 


OuR PROGRAMME. 


I heartly endorse the idea of having eminent scientists address our Association 
annually. This is an age of scientific inquiry and development. Educators can 
no lonyer maintain the superiority of their colleges who ignore its claims or stifle 
its voice. Our business is touched by it on all sides. Who more than underwrit- 
ers are interested in questions of the explosive properties of flour-dust; of spon- 
taneous combustion, whether from direct rays of the sun, the slow smoldering pro- 
cess of ignition among rags and waste, or the quick action of chemicals; of the 
secret forces and possibilities of electricity, which are daily unfolding themselves 
and manifesting their presence and power in the practical busirfess uses of every- 
day life ; of the quality and action of oils in the manufacture of textile fabrics; in 
the general and extravagant use of kerosene, and growing use of gasoline and 
naptha for domestic and mechanical purposes ? » 

n all these topics we seek more light, and as none of us are experts, we gladly 
turn to professors skilled in experiment and research, and give them willing, nay 
eager, ears, that we may be better instructed and fortified in our business. We 
have such an educator with us this session, and I need not bespeak for him your 
presence in large numbers and enthusiastic attention. We hoped to have had an- 
other with us on this occasion who by his services at our last meeting not only 
stamped his genius on the hour, but won our affectiona e regard by the cheerful 
alacrity and more than willing spirit he exhibited in his efforts to instruct us. Prof. 
Tobin was modest, ardent, and enthusiastic, an eminent scientist, a tireless worker. 
He was not married that he might be more closely wedded to Science, who mourns 
a devated lover. He expected to be here within a month of his decease, on the . 
4th of August. How true it is that ‘‘ Man proposes, but God disposes.” 

Short papers, carefully ee mye by practical underwriters, can not fail to be in- 
teresting and instructive both in the hearing and in the after-perusal. I think the 
topics selected by the writers this year are so practical that you will do every speaker 
the compliment of a full attendance and close attention, Discussions, are valuable, 
but the best discussions are not those arranged for, but spring spontaneously from 
something said or done at the meeting. Some statement in a paper, some fact 
from the lecture on Electricity, some suggestions from the State Board Reports will 
very properly give rise to debate, which we will encourage and rejoice in. 

Among 250 members we should have a larger percentage of willing brains who, 
when the official hand is laid upon their shoulder, will accept the service and do 
their very best. There is not a special agent present but that can write a twenty- 
minute paper on some phase of his experience that will do himself credit and this 
Association honor. 

It is pleasant to announce that the library committee have arranged for the care 
and management of the library of the Association at the office of Mr. Royal M. 
Buchman, No. 169 La Salle street, where members will find a pleasant welcome 
and convenient headquarters. Members are urged to take a practical interest in 
this enterprise and see that rare and important works on insurance law and litera- 
ture find their way to its shelves. 

It is most gratifying, especially considering our numbers, that our meetings are 
so harmonious and cordial, with a free-for-all feeling that every member, young or 
old, is at liberty to express himself. Let us cherish the social ties and friendship 
here formed, for 

“ There is a reaper whose name is Death 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the ded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between.” 


OBITUARY. 


Each year is marked by the decease of some of our members. Some better known 
and longer connected than oth: rs, but all missed, lamented and respected. 

The deceascd member longest on the roll of the Association—for over eleven 
years— was Daniel Morse, State Agent for Michigan, of the ‘‘ Home,” who died 
November 12, 1882, at the age of 68. For nearly thirty yous he served the Home 
Insurance Company, first as local agent at Lockport, N. Y., then as special for 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, then as general agent in the South until 1874, since 
which time, as we learn from the memorial tribute of the een management, 
‘*he had the special supervision of the business of the Home for the State of 
Michigan, and we know by his sterling worth and unusual ability, as well as by 
his increasing interest in his agents’ welfare, that his death will be sincerely 
mourned.” He was, as you know, a Christian gentleman, the highest type ot 
perfected manhood. ; 

Another member of eight years’ standing was Amasa S. Barry—modest and 
quiet, but honest, fearless and ne ey in discharge of duty. In his 62d year he 
passed away, December 17, 1882, with a disease of the spinal cord, having suffered 
since the preceding Spring, and testing in vain the benefits of a trip to the Pacific 
coast. His entry into the insurance profession was in 1868, when he was elected 
Treasurer and General Adjuster of the Illinois Mutual of Alton. _ After settling all 
the claims at Chicago, he ame associated in 1872 with the Brewers Insurance 
Co. of Milwaukee, in charge of the loss department until, in 1877, he came to Chi- 
cago and operated as an Independent Adjuster, where, by patience, thoroughness 
and fidelity, his labors were successful and remunerative. 

Another who has been on our roll since 1879 was John Atwood, president of 
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the Illinois Mutual Insurance Co., who died September 30, 1882, at Alton, aged 68. 
For forty-three years he was president of the Illinois Mutual, having obtained its 
charter in 1839, at Vandalia, the then capital of Illinois. He was a devoted business 
man, a liberal christian, deeply interested in the public school system, in horticul- 
tural pursuits, and in the material welfare of Alton, aiding it through his service in 
the City Council. Such men are an honor to our Association and to the underwrit- 
ing profession. 

At our last session we admitted to membership a young man who, in the dis- 
charges of his duties as special agent, was stopping overnight at a hotel, and be- 
fore the morning dawned, the spirit of Judson J. Hough passed to heaven in a flame 
ot cruel fire. is death in the Newall House disaster, January 10, 1883, was sud- 
den, tragic,and deeply deplorable ; and because of the surroundings and circumstan- 
ces it appeals most closely to our sympathies. How often have we laid down at 
night in upper rooms of large hotels and had our tired spirits overshadowed by the 
gloom of the awful possibility which to Hough became a sad reality! He was en- 

aged with the Northwestern National, and his president writes me: ‘‘ No doubt 
there are many specials in the field that were his superiors in matters of adjustments, 
but none that exceeded him in faithfulness and honesty to his company.” 

Another member admitted at our last session was Geo. H. Cook, Lrmerty Indi- 
ana State agent of the Royal Insurance Company, but latterly secretary of the 
Franklin, of Indianapolis, who died February 6, 1883, at the early age of 38, from bron- 
chial trouble. He possessed more than ordinary strength of character, an intense 
and vigorous personality, exercising the courage of his convictions; but a man of 
the strictest integrity, of Chrtstian faith, and unassuming demeanor. Pleasantly 
married, with a genius for work, he passed away all too early for his friends and 
associates. 

Others have died the past year who occasionally appeared on our roll, like 
Chaftee, of Binghampton, and Ryan, of Chicago. ‘The one, of stalwart and com- 
manding presence, stricken down witha sudden, sharp attack that broke his mighty 
frame to pices like the lightning flash which cleaves the giant trunk with the same 
stroke that severs the branches ani scatters the leaves. Such was Chaffee’s death, 
at the age of 52, December 29, 1882. New York State agent of the Hartford Fire, 
a manly, large-hearted and popular field-man in the Empire State. 

The gifted Ryan was of slight statue, with a frame racked with disease contracted 
in his country's service, against which his noble soul struggled manfully for years. 
Ardent, impulsive, pushing and faithful, *‘ after life’s fitful fever he slept well’ in 
the latter part of January, 1883, in his 50th year. It will be your duty, gentlemen, 
to prepare suitable resolutions on the death of the more active of these members, 
that we may do them the poor honor of grateful remembrance, and carry to the be- 
reaved hearts of their widows and families the testimony of the regard and esteem 
had for them by their associates in business. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, the business of insurance is to go on with ever-increas- 
ing power and ever-widening influence. The age is emphatically one of material 
development. Invention and enterprise are building cities, leveling monntains, 
spanning rivers and opening new fields for our occupation. The tramping hoofs 
of the iron horse wake the territories from the sleep of ages. Nobility from England 
and scientists from Germany witness the golden spike driven in the heart of Mon- 
tana, opening new arteries of commerce. The West unveils her bosom, and pours 
forth her treasures with wanton prodigality. ‘' The solitary place is made glad 
and the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose. Along the pathway of emigra- 
tion underwriting carries its shield of protection and plants its standard in-advance 
of the telegraph and railway. On this continent will be displayed its grandest 
triumphs and highest development. We may strengthen her for these achieve- 
ments by the application and maintenance of sound principles, or we may cruelly 
‘wound her in the very house of her friends.’ "’ 





The Boston Underwriters in the West. 


Ow:nc to the changes recently announced in the organization of the Bos- 
ton Underwriters doing business in the Eastern cities, we take this occas- 
ion to inform the readers of THE SPECTATOR that those changes in no 
way affect the combination doing business under the same name in the 
West. The Boston Underwriters doing business throughout the West 
remains to-day as originally organized by Fred. S. James, of Chicago, 
their general agent, and consists of the Washington F. & M. with capital 
of $1,000,000, and assets of $1,448,432, the Eliot with capital of $200,000, 
and assets of $411,804, and the Firemens with capital of $300,000, and 
assets of $776,064, making an association with a combined capital of 
$1,500,000, and assets of $2,636,300, Their business under Mr. James as 
general agent and T. W. Letton, assistant general agent, has been very 
profitable indeed, and there is no reason why the organization will not be 
continued, as at present, for an indefinite period. 





The Royal Fire Insurance Company. 


In his address at the annual meeting of the Royal Fire Insuranee Com- 
pany held at Liverpool early in the present month, Ralph Brocklebank, 
the chairman, referred as follows to the company’s general experience in 
1882 : 


The year 1882 has been distinguished by a greater number of fires than 
usual, and of greater severity, but I do not see that the Royal has suffered 
any diminution in its prestige or its resources. I think you will agree 
with me that it stands prominently forward as one of the first insurance 
institutions, not only in this country, but likewise in Europe, or wher- 
ever it has been carried into foreign countries. The result of the year’s 
business, upon the whole may be considered satisfactory. Our premiums 
have increased by the sum of £60,940. That shows you, gentlemen, that 


the business of the Royal Insurance Company is progressing in a very 
favorable ratio indeed. I have often thought and said, as I have said in 
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this room before, I should never be satisfied until our premiums a 

toa million sterling. They are approaching very rapidly that Pre 
when they get there I shall look for something more. There a ond 
favorable feature, and that is a reduction in the ratio expense of Pass 
ing the business Further, there is a reduction in the ratio of fice leat 
an increase in the amount of interest from investments—in other a 
an increase in all the items of income, and a reduction in all the me 
our expenses, Much has been said on the question of a reduction of ~ 
premiums. There is no doubt that the reduction of premiums ha - 
duced the profits of the Royal, as of other companies. At the come “ 
perhaps too much stress has been laid on the reduction of premiy or 
this respect, and it really is not so much the reduction of peer: * 
through competition—we shall always have that—that has reduced the 
profits, as the numerous fires to which I have already called your ph " 
tion, In some countries, of course, the reduction of premiums has 0 a 
ated to a more serious extent than it has done in other places, but talking 
England and the continent of Europe, it is to the increased number ai 
fires that we owe the great reduction of our profits. What the ieeniaanil 
England has been may be shown by referrring to the fact that since A I 
1882 no fewer than twenty-two companies have ceased to do beskeanes 
this country, and yet it can hardly be said that the public have been sufi 
ciently warned by this remarkable fact, because still there are promoters 
endeavoring to get up new companies that will cause competition to the 
old ones, and I should be very sorry for any shareholders taking shares 
in these new companies when they find that the old ones, those lon, 
established and having the confidence of the public, are not making hens 
gains. The wealth and resources of the old companies to which I allude 
—particularly the Royal—are, I may say, inexhaustible. 


Ses, 
tds, 





MERE MENTION, 





—Danville, Ill., has completed an excellent system of water works, 

—A compact will soon go into operation at Quincy IIl., with H. H, 
Jausen as Manager. 

—Wnm. P. Clirehugh and Joseph H. Wellmann of the Fire Insurance 
Association of England are expecting to visit Chicago this week. 

—A. J. Harding of Chicago, Western General Agent of the Springfield 
F. & M. Insurance Company is building a $12,000 residence. 

—Four of the larger general agencies in Chicago report their loss ratio, 
so far this year, at 40, 45, 50 and 75 per cent. Rather a varied experience. 

—Judah Weil & Co., of Chicago, agents of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company have just announced the dissolution of their firm, which 
took place on the Ist inst. 

—Chas. W. Drew, secretary and treasurer of the Lowell Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Lowell, Mass., has decamped to California, said 
to be a defaulter to the amount of $1200 

—A company has been formed in Chicago for the manufacture of hand 
grenades for extinguishing incipient fires, and they bid tair to come into 
universal use. The Chicago fire department is supplied with them. 

—The latest novelty in insurance in England is the ‘“ Cyclists” Acci- 
dent Assurance Corporation. Objects: To insure against loss, damage 
or personal injury by accident on any kind of bicycle, tricycle or any 
other road carriage. Capital, £100,000 in £1 shares. 

—The Western department of the Queen under Rogers reports a gain 
of 20 per cent in premiums so far this year over last, and the Liverpool, 
London and Globe, under Warren, 25 per cent. Both have also madea 
gain in the matter of losses as compared with last year, being quite a lit- 
tle less. 

—At a meeting of the Finance Committee of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, held August 15, 1883, it was resolved, that the treas- 
urer assess upon all companies and agents receiving information from the 
board or standing committees, such amounts respectively as shall make 
up the sum of $16,370.37, for the current expenses of the board, the sum 
to be assessed on the same basis as the assessment for the fire patrol. The 
assessment for fire patrol purposes for the six months is $45,837.05. 

-—The National Insurance Convention of the United States will be held 
at the Neil House, Columbus, O., on September 26. The president, 
Oliver Pillsbury, hopes ‘‘ that the officials charged with the supervision 
of insurance in the several States will be promptly in attendance, In ac- 
cordance with rules heretofore adopted by the Convention, States having 
no Insurance Department may be represented by the governor, or some 
State official appointed by him ; provided, that no member shall be com 
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nected with any insurance company as officer, agent or otherwise. The 
sessions of the Convention have heretofore been productive of great benefit 
by promoting inter-State comity, harmonizing conflicting statutes, intro- 
ducing similarity of State requirements, and securing uniformity in blanks 
for annual statements. Resolutions and essays on topics connected with 
insurance in any of its branches are always in order,” 


—The New York Sun has a very just estimate of the average religious 
journals, so called. It says: ‘‘ They have sold themselves to the promo- 
ters of various schemes, mining, financial, and others, and have estab- 
lished insurance departments, for instance, which pretended to be 
impartial, but were really advertisements of single companies. They have 
also Been conspicuous among newspapers for all sorts of paid puffery. That 
is, they have traded on their reputation for piety and unwordliness and 
made it pay them handsomely.” 


—The old and well known Chicago firm of E. B. Ryan & Co., estab- 
lished in 1864, and now composed of Holger De Roode and Alex. D. 
Kennedy, will adopt the name and style of Kennedy & De Roode for 
continuing their business in all its branches on and after September 1. 
These gentlemen are the managers of the Western department of the 
Clinton and Providence-Washington, and also represent locally the Clin- 
ton, Kenton, Amazon, Milwaukee Mechanics, German of Freeport, and 
Concordia insurance companies. 


—In the case of Thurston vs. the Minor Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, tried in the United States Circuit Court, district of New Hamp- 
shire, the contest was based in the provision of the insurance policy that 
“store furniture and fixtures were not insured by the insurance on the 
building, but must be separately and specially insured.” It was held 
that ‘‘ store fixtures” in a printed policy of insurance meant store fittings 
or fixed furniture, which are peculiarly adapted to make a room or store 
rather than something else. The terms ought to be given a general and 
not a shifting construction, which would adapt itself to the various rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant, mortgagor and mortgagee, etc., in different 
cases. In America the word store meansa shop or warehouse, and is 
never applied to a factory, so that store fixtures would not include factory 
fixtures. ° 

—The Hartford Post says that ‘‘the fine office of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is being enlarged so that it will be one 
of the finest to be seen anywhere. The brick partition between the main 
office and the Director’s room has been taken down and the screens have 
been removed, so that when the work is completed there will be a clean 
sweep for desk room all along the east and south sides of the building. 
The workmen are now busy reconstructing the apartment and making a 
vault of the Medical Examiner’s room which opens intoit. The vault 
will be a roomy one of two stories and about twenty-five by fourteen feet 
in size. There will be four vaults in the establishment when this is 
finished. It will be used for books and papers only. The shelving will 
all be of iron, thus making the entire apartment thoroughly fire-proof, 
The new office room will be occupied by the officers. The necessity for 
additional accommodations is caused by the rapid extension of the com- 
pany’s already immense ousiness.” 


—lIn the early spring THE SpecTATor started an investigation as to the 
standing and character of the Realm Fire Insurance Company of London, 
which a correspondent informed us was soliciting business in the United 
States. Our inquiries brought out several responses regarding this alleged 
insurance company, and we notice the following reference to the concern 
in the last number of The London Review: ‘‘ We respectfully recom- 
mend to the notice of the public prosecutor—that is to say, if that official 
be disposed to look after anything of this kind—the doings of the persons 
connected with the Realm Fire Insurance Company, limited. We may 
say that the Realm is a sort of chameleon, for, although we find different 
names for successful insurance companies, yet the modus operandi in each 
‘case is so uncommonly alike, that we are driven to the conclusion that 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls must be accepted in insurance as 
it was by the Pythagoreans. The uniformity of procedure which has fol- 
lowed the operations of the Colonial, the Household Fire, the Star Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, the Manutacturers Fire Office, the Realm, and 
omnes ad hoc genus, leads us to the irresistible conclusion that a master 
mind must have accompanied the successive fortunes of these companies 
from their inception to their inevitable doom. No sooner, however, does 
one company die than another rises, Phoenix-like, upon the ashes. It is 





_ States Supreme Court for final determination. 


the soul of the Manufacturers that has sprung forth in the Realm, and 
now that the Realm is dead and gone, we await fresh developments, It 
is a serious legal question as to whether some of the persons connected 
with these various companies are not liable to be indicted for conspiracy 
and fraud.” 

—In his recent annual report, Insurance Commissioner Pringle of 
Michigan has the following to say regarding the co-operative system of 
life insurance: “ Any system of insurance which fails to provide some 
mode of making the contributions of the insured equitable according to 
age through life will necessarily be a failure as a life plan. It can work 
satisfactorily to the contributors for a few years only. It will be impossi- 
ble to equal the lack of equity, for more than three or four years, by any 
economy of expenditure. There being in no system any idea of enforcing 
promises made by the insured, it follows that any organization among 
those of unequal ages, will speedily fall to pieces, unless it be made the 
interest of the members to keep together.” 


—An exchange remarks that the explosion and conflagration of oil at 
Hunter's Point last week directs attention again to the peril to which a 
combustible water front exposes New York. If lightning should strike 
the huge tanks of oii at Hunter’s Point and Bayonne, and send a flood of 
fire over the harbor, the destruction of many wooden wharves, and, per- 
haps, a large part of the city, might be the result. There ought not to be 
a wooden wharf on Manhattan Island, and it is folly for which the city 
may pay a fearful price to permit the erection of any but those of which 
iron or stone is to be the material. The danger of a conflagration in the 
dry-goods district, where there is property many times the value of the 
entire capital of the fire insurance companies doing business in the United 
States, has provoked much discussion, but the condition of the city’s 
water front is hardly a less grave subject for consideration. 

—The British steamer Escambia capsized on a bar at the entrance to 
San Francisco harbor, while proceeding to sea, June 19, last year, with a 
cargo of wheat. The ship was a total loss and eighteen men were 
drowned. British-Consul William Lowe Boaker and two captains, sitting 
as acourt of inquiry, rendered the remarkable verdict that the loss was 
due to perils of the sea in the face of expert and reliable testimony show- 
ing the steamer to have been improperly loaded and its captain guilty of 
criminal negligence. The insurance companies protested against the 
Consular finding, and the testimony was taken before the United States 
Court Commissioner and forwarded to the underwriters at Liverpool. 
The latter have decided the case against the owners of the steamer, who 
have returned $45,000 to the insurance companies. The decision is that 
the steamer was grossly overloaded ; that her freeboard, instead of being 
five feet four inches, was only four feet ten inches ; that the steamer was 
dangerously unstable, and the captain entirely at fault in attempting to go 
to sea in her condition. 

—Papers were filed on Saturday, in the Clerk’s Office of the District of 
Columbia, removing tothe Supreme Court of the United States the long 
contested suite of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford against Albert Grant, which involves the Albert Grant estate in this 
city. These papers were a bond and a writ of supersedeas issued by As- 
sociate Justice Miller to suspend the recent decree of the District Su- 
preme Court against Capt. Grant for more than $500,000. In the petition 
to Justice Miller, also filed, on which the supersedeas was granted, Capt. 
Grant charges in brief that the decree was irregularly rendered on an ex 
parte hearing, at a time when the case was not calendared, without notice 
to him or his council, Gen. Butler or Mr. Davidge, and by an illegaly con- 
stituted court of only three members, of whom one was incompetent to 
sit at the hearing, having heard the case in the court below. The peti- 
tioner further represents that this case has been kept in the courts for more 
than nine years, the property in the meantime through such litigation, 
rapidly falling in value, and this has been done by the company in order 
to carry the claim among its assets at between $400,000 and $500,000, 
whereas by any possible settlement in the courts or otherwise they could 
not hope to realize more than one fourth of that sum, and such settle- 
ment would bring a heavy amount on the wrong, side of their balance 
sheet. The petitioner also charges that there is a conspiracy to destroy 
the value of the property, in order that at a forced sale it may be bought 
in at a nominal price by the parties engaged in the scheme. The property 
in dispute consists of fourteen residences on Capitol Hill, known as 
“Grant Row.” The whole controversy will now come before the United 
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New York City Fire Insurance Premiums. 
THE following is a comparison of returns made to the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters of premiums received in the city by the companies 
during the first six months of 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883: 








Name or Company, 


Premiums 


Received 


Srom 
Fan. to 


Premiums 
Received 


Srom 


Fan. 1 to 
July 1, 1883 |.Fuly 1, 1882. 


Premiums | Premiums 


Received Received 
JSrom Srom 
Fan. 1 to Fan. 1 to 


Fuly 1, 1881.|Fuly 1, 1880, 





New York. 
IR collins seawesecsiebaees 


Clinton -. 
Commercial ... 
Continental ._... 
ES Eee 
Commercial Mutual .......-. 
Kagle .....-..--...------.-- 
Empire City .... 
Exchange......- 
nae eg a einer’ 
arragut ........--...-..-.- 
Firemens Trust .......... 












54 

Importers and Traders ....... 
ik DE camganee soveceausowepeanee 

nickerbocker.........-.---.- 
Kings County....-- 
Long Island-......... 
Lafayette 
Lamar ... 
Lenox...... 
Lorillard 
Manhattan 
Se Sa 
Mercantile ......... atin onemiinel 
Mechanics and Trade 
Montauk 
I cccdcnsedneer scde coun save 
Manufacturers and Builders 
New Vork Equitable -. 
New York Fire.....-.. 
New York Bowery .... 
ae 

iagara 
North River ........--.- 
New York City. -- 
New Yo.k Mutval...... ...........- 
TT <iccsecanseuese~ ‘ 
New York and Boston - 
























Sterling.......... 
Sun Mutual............... 
Tradesmens ........ ....-- 
United States........... 
Williamsburzh City...... 


New York State. 
DEE, BIBGEF 0 ccc ccoscccseweses 
Commerce, Albany..............-.- 
Buffalo, Buffalo ..........- 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls ... 
Northern, Watertown .............- 
Rochester-German, Rochester .....- 
Watertown, Watertown............. 
Buffalo-German, Buffalo............ 
California, 

California. San Francisco ........... 
Firemens Fund, San Francisco.....-. 
Connecticut. 

Hartford, Hartford 
tna, Hartford a 

Connecticut, Hartford.s......- 
National, Hartford 

Pheenix, Hartford... 
Meriden, Meriden - . 
















Fairfield, Norwalk.........-.-. 
Security, New Haven ............-- 
Lllinois. 

Traders, Chicago................. ee 
Louisiana. 





New Orleans Ins. Co., New Orleans.i 


$44,290 
4.211 
19.459 
16,602 
45,558 
11,308 
11,167 
22,637 
55,765 


40,292 
14,822 


14,320 
18,636 
10,433 
30,286 
13,124 


17,309 


53,609 
26,546 


55395 
7,05t 


1,739 
13,396 


16,872 
46,185 


21,122 





$35,798 
4,508 
12,162 
173775 
44,952 
16,416 
12,120 





39,918 
29,673 
19,486 
16,560 
12,955 
14,389 
13.257 
19,312 

95375 
20,964 
17,046 


~y104t 
15.768 
9.505 


175750 
47,066 
18,159 
7.123 
12,647 
5,163 

















$36,490 
5,361 
10,928 
18,267 
40,156 
16,404 
13,441 
31,073 
62,056 
3535° 
8,381 








$37,306 
5,878 
17,378 
18,966 
40,556 
16,966 
12,085 
35,633 
71,756 
5,660 
8,528 
39.395 
14,469 
19,057 
15.243 
20,864 
8,659 
17,438 
68,871 
72,121 
8840 
45,528 
27.704 
18,842 
51,376 
12,973 
28,932 
9,856 
11,487 
8,898 
17,643 
154347 
19,129 
6,934 
9,958 
10,967 
5,826 
95444 
13,161 
29,118 
25,554 
9,034 
16,153 
14,363 
9,952 
255517 
20,435 
21,992 
42.955 
26,836 
20,837 
11,530 
15,384 


40,582 
21,386 


4,513 
3.479 
5,616 
4,31F 



































































































————"sieee 
ee 
Premiums | P. i P. ae 
ium. remiums vremiu Prem, 
Received | Received Resolved. oe 
Name OF Company. JSrom JSrom Srom eretved 
| Fan. 1 to Fan.1 to Fan. 1 to Pn. 
| Fudy 1, 1883.| Pu/y 1, 1882.|/Fudy 1, 1881, Fuly 1, 1880, 
” . Massachusetts. RT a 
Mercantile, Boste®..cccccccececccce 1,767 1,6 
Americen, Boston. ....------- 11,932 be ee 85,050 
Springfield Fire and Marine. . 12,146 12,302 | 13,1 38 41949 
Boylston, Boston.......-.... | Me: 4 14,931 
Eliot, Boston......... 5 eels 7,160 1,528 
Franklin, Boston... ........... | Hy es 8,112 
Manufacturers, Boston.............. Pg 5,632 
Washington, Boston................ “7.360 34.872 
Fanueil Hall, Boston..............-. mi. 8,112 
Shoe and Leather, Boston........... “7,160 8,386 
North American, Boston...........- 4,407 8,tra 
ee | 6,421 3362 
ES Eee, reas men “ 3:99 
Shawmut, Boston fs Sie 6,185 
Neptune, B ston....... | sto Aaa 
Alliance, Boston................<0ce ea: ee ve 
First National, Worcester..........- 35447 31933 
CORIOREREG OEE ccccccceuneel  sececene | 10,044 Feri 
Se Patt man | ; wm) 
ek} eee 6,16 | 
’ hie. 9103 4,422 4,065 
Mercantile, COR ss cxxtcovncens}: <uenmess: b) apeasace pers os 
Sees ’ 2,095 | 1, ‘ 
Michigan. — =| gs aio 
I 31044 2,707 1,628 
Michigan, Detroit.................. SOP 1 oscoeses | secs, | 
‘ ve wg ox “See? Vo” een Ceeerte ye 
merican, Philadelphia. ............ 18,765 13,245 12,02 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia... ....... | 18,654 M9 = 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 24,685 22,207 21,412 
Ins. Co, State of Pennsylvania, Phila 9,615 8.813 9.075 
Frankiin, Philadelphia............-- 8,965 8,613 8,760 
Girard Fire and Marine, Phila...... Sc eee® hopes 11,022 
Fire Associati n, Philadelphia... ...- ] 325745 21,025 18,981 
Ins. Co. County of Philad-Iphia....|  -...-..- 10,178 2,92¢ 
Union, Philadelphia................ 5,760 4,504 6,637 
ae Pee 5.249 | 4,438 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. -:_. 8,086 | es | cxcccs a 
German, Pittsburgh...............-. | 7.186 | 6,084 2,648 
Keatmens, Pittsburgh..............! 5999 | 4.351 2,564 
Farmers Mutual, York...... eat) 5,242 5,635 4:795 
Teutonia, Pittsburgh......- sos] coccnete | sidens “— 
Citizens, Pittsburgh. ................ 3,149 1,522 
Mechanics, Philadelphia...........-| 7,988 Pee x03 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia........ TAME | kcccnces | 
Pennsylvania, Pittsbu: gh........... 2a 
Rhode Island. 
Providence-Washington, Providence 33,193 22,815 12,469 10,877 
Merchants, Providence. ............ 7u15 | 5,118 45363 4,608 
Atlantic, Providence............--.. 6.479 6,293 5,116 | Het 
Equitable, eeearenve ecceceacanitee 7;210 | 5,259 4,481 | 45753 
ew Fersey. | 
Merchants, Newark. .... iisomiebecia 17,664 | 22,431 21,970 19,074 
American, Newark..............-.- 002 4,208 4,467 5,049 
DP MEE sestsemieieiccrs! sivsies 7,667 10,095 8,324 
Firemens, Newark | 7,945 | 5,561 53734 6,273 
Peoples Trenton............. | taamommaes ceneees f oeaggence 1,536 
I SOE acesncascveccsiens 11,550 | 9,643 4,058 £5,470 
Standard, ‘l'renton.... ... eh! etnies eee Bees “a 2,697 
Newark City, Newark.............- | eessaene | 8,072 8,314 8,126 
Missouri. | } 
Ee | cetenen & geagmen | covkéeee 2,672 
American Central, St. Louis........ | 6,235 6,778 4.390 5,548 
Wisconsin, 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee. 439° | 39537 | 3,129 2,315 
Maryland, | . 
German, Baltimore......... wateiedl, thabaaeen 1 esdsawer | oipnnme 3,922 
Firemans, Baltimore $4,716 4,462 | 2,779 4,246 
National, Baltimore i septate 10,249 | 6,970 5,285 
New Hampshire. 7 | 
New Hampshire, Manchester. ...... 7,761 | 7,105 } 4,831 45559 
Great Britain. | . 
North British and Mercaintile......- | 79,025 90,829 46,219 
Liverpool and London and Globe-.-.-. 186,918 163,439 146,343 
Guardian, London...............-.- 41,150 35,986 34,720 
Royal, Liverpool............... 110,980 106,687 83,406 
Queen, Liverpool............ 29,146 | 29.794 48,720 
Imperial, London................--- 42,724 | 27,050 23.458 
Northern, London .................- 22.339 | 27,050 23,458 
Commercial Union, London....-.. .- 98,508 | 79.044 71,081 
Lion, Londot..ccccccsccncccoccees- 17,062 | 15,911 12,702 
Fire Association, London........... 38,680 | 24,390 9.934 
Lancashire, Manchester...........- 41,312 | 42,044 33.510 
SS eae 50,043 | 31,603 33.438 
London Assurance Corporation..... 29,957 | 29.002 27,205 
Scottish Union and Nat., Edinburgh 17,601 | 15,011 125745 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool. 49,081 55,900 33.613 
Norwich Union, Norwich.......... 41.536 32,067 26.905 | 
City of London, London......-- es 29,260 Saabs. <acvone } 
London and Provincial, London... 38,259 | ne eee 
ee ae 33,159 | eee 
Ns SE ickdirsetinecdwoncenncd Sees! conesaen’ B -edimaden 
Canada } 
Western Assurance, Toronto........ 13,570 15,056 11,959 | 16,813 
British American, Toronto.....-...- 6,856 16,133 17,018 14,329 
Germany. ; : 
Hamburg-Bremen .............. 28,619 | 19-756 231373 | 24,519 
Transatlantic............ “avon 8,569 | 10,473 9,923 13,104 
eee 11,404 | 12,159 10,269 | £0,020 
Hamburg-Magdeburg ..............]  -...-..- 2,945 2,733 | 51941 
on ae rance, Reel 
PT i icncasteneesindeecnnye 2 0,346 | 19,597 
La Caisse Generale. ................ = } Poo stneea | 18,575 
Metropole ........ guenaneondetsmmins | Geet | sccupion | weweeeee 
} ase 
Local companies...........---.. $1,579,247 | $1,505,818 $1,530,407 | $1,283,838 
_, ._. _3ie=itieteeaepveani De Reape 2,694,828 | 1,617,902 | 1,326,189 | 15471349 
—E eee que! ———— 
(OS ERR ae aD | $4,274,075 | $3,122.720 | $2,855,586 | $2825.10 
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